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International students share a host of problems. For many, it is the first time they leave home and 
soon discover that their new host country has traditions, cultures, and educational standards that 
differ from their own. The initial excitement upon arrival is often followed by a difficult period of 
adjustment. As university instructors, we must reflect on our own practices and find new ways to 
provide better learning opportunities for our international students, ones that will also benefit our 
Canadian students. Practices that increase student engagement and internationalization in the 
classroom will have a positive effect on learning by all. 


History and Origin of Internationalization 


T hroughout history, universities have been ‘in¬ 
ternational’ institutions. For example, dur¬ 
ing the first millennium, centres of scholarship 
arose in Egypt, Greece Persia, China, and Japan 
and foreign students were the norm, rather than 
the exception. This also applied to early European 
universities, but with the rise of the modern na¬ 
tion state between the 18th and the 19th centu¬ 
ries, international student numbers began to de¬ 
crease and universities began teaching in national 
languages, rather than in Latin. Following World 
War II, international study was again fostered to 
help war-affected countries, those where educa¬ 
tional infrastructure was rudimentary, and pro¬ 


moted international good will (Ward, Bochner, 
& Furnham, 2001). Currently, many universities 
encourage international study to provide students 
with an enriching experience and also, one that 
may ultimately improve employment opportuni¬ 
ties. 

The number of students studying in higher 
education institutions outside of their home coun¬ 
tries has grown dramatically over the past 10-15 years. 
The figure now approaches three million, a 50 percent 
increase since 2000 and a 200 percent increase since 
1995 (OECD, 2008). This trend is accompanied by 
an increase in the number of students pursuing higher 
education globally. Over the past 25 years, the recruit- 
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ment of international students has become a growth 
industry. Some view internationalization as a way of 
filling university classrooms, but Aulakh et al. (1997) 
claim that the aim of internationalization should be 
to “produce graduates who are capable of solving 
problems in a variety of locations with both cultural 
and environmental sensitivity” (p. 15). In an interna¬ 
tionalization survey carried out by the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada (AUCC, 2006), 
92 percent of respondents reported that their main 
reason for internationalizing their university was to 
“promote an internationalized campus and greater di¬ 
versity on campus.” Generating revenue was rated im¬ 
portant by only 62 percent of respondents, while only 
10 percent commented that filling classrooms is the 
primary reason for recruiting international students. 

In Canada, since 1995, the number of in¬ 
ternational visa students has more than doubled. By 
2006, there were 70,000 full-time and 13,000 part- 
time visa students (approximately seven percent of 
full-time undergraduates and 20 percent of full-time 
graduate students). They originated from over 200 
countries (AUCC 2007); Asian students accounted 
for almost 50 percent, and 44 percent of these were 
Chinese. About one-fifth of the visa students were 
European (around half from France) and 16 per cent 
were from North and Central America or the Carib¬ 
bean ( Record , 2005). 

Saint Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Sco¬ 
tia, has over double the Canadian average of interna¬ 
tional undergraduate students (>16 percent in 2007- 
2008). The students come from over 80 countries, 
but almost 40 percent are from China. On campus, 
another 120 students study English at the Teaching 
English as a Second Language (TESL) Centre. In 
part, the large contingent of international students 
results from Saint Mary’s participation in interna¬ 
tional development projects in the 1980s, including 
the Chinese Language and Cultural Project and the 
MBA program at Xiamen University. To coordinate 
and support these programs, the International Activ¬ 
ities Office opened in 1992. It worked with faculty 
and staff to develop and manage international proj¬ 
ects but then extended its mandate to include group 
training programs and to market Saint Mary’s inter¬ 
nationally. 


In order to be successful, international stu¬ 
dents have to adjust to university, no matter where 
they come from. Indeed, it is clear from talking with 
international students over the past decade that they 
do adjust, some with more success than others. Many 
are not aware of the numerous support services avail¬ 
able, perhaps because they are reticent about ask¬ 
ing for assistance. International students can act as 
‘indicators’ of the quality or success of university 
instruction. They point out aspects of teaching that 
are challenging to all students. If we pay attention to 
the challenges of international students, and improve 
conditions for them, we improve conditions for all 
students. 

Culture Contact Literature 

International students are a widely-studied group in 
culture contact literature. The language, norms, laws, 
and people differ from those in their native land. 
Lysgaard (1955) calls the period of adjustment “cul¬ 
ture shock,” with an individual passing through four 
stages. In the honeymoon stage, students are often 
excited about their new surroundings, tending to 
take on the role of tourists. As classes start, they may 
enter the anxiety stage where feelings of isolation or 
being ‘different’ increase. Often this stage is followed 
by one of depression. Intervention can reduce its se¬ 
verity and help students reach the adaptation stage. 
Bennett (1986) describes the journey of international 
students as one that changes from initial ignorance 
and resentment to one of understanding and empa¬ 
thy, where students gradually move from the periph¬ 
ery to the centre of the new culture. Adler (1975) ex¬ 
plains that the “shaking” of personality allows a more 
integrated and trans-cultural self to be constructed. 
Anderson (1994) believes adjustment to be a cyclical 
process of overcoming obstacles and solving prob¬ 
lems. Students generally work out a new identity that 
encompasses both old and new cultures. 

Student Adaptation 

International students must undergo both psycho- 
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logical and socio-cultural adaptations. The former 
is affected by personality, life changes, coping styles, 
and social support, whereas the latter relates to the 
ability to “fit in,” and is affected by how well the stu¬ 
dents understand the new culture and acquire social 
skills (Ward & Kennedy, 1999). The greatest difficul¬ 
ties are usually experienced early and by those who 
do not cope well with stress. If language is a barrier, 
the period of adaptation tends to be extended. Profi¬ 
ciency tests in English give some indication of a stu¬ 
dent’s language skills, but language testing has limita¬ 
tions. Students assume that their training in English 
is sufficient but, when they arrive and encounter ‘lo¬ 
cal’ English, they frequently find that they do not 
understood or cannot understand. This increases the 
culture shock effect. They then have to deal with ap¬ 
prehension, embarrassment, and fear in the process 
of improving their skills (Li, Fox, & Almarza, 2007). 

In many cultures, written/oral work does not 
need to be cited as all information is considered to 
be collective wisdom, not an individual’s own work 
(Ryan, 2005). Plagiarism can also be related to lan¬ 
guage proficiency as some international students may 
be aware of what plagiarism is, but may not have the 
literacy skills to read, extract relevant points, and 
then put them into their own words. 

International students also have to adapt to 
a new classroom culture. Many Caribbean students, 
who appear to fit in well, have told me that class dis¬ 
cussions are used less frequently in their home coun¬ 
tries and it takes them awhile to start to feel comfort¬ 
able in voicing their opinions openly. For others, the 
struggle is much greater. In Asia, the ‘sage on stage’ 
model, a teacher-centered approach, is more com¬ 
mon than the learner-centered style of teaching fre¬ 
quently used in Canadian universities. Students from 
these countries may have never been encouraged to 
express their opinions to the instructor. Instead, they 
have been taught to focus on passing exams. Some 
international students describe our approach as in¬ 
timidating and they find it virtually impossible to 
challenge ideas that are presented to them in class. 
We must provide these students with models of the 
process that we expect them to use. We also have to 
be patient when we want them to participate in class 
discussions. In many cultures, modesty is an impor¬ 


tant virtue and students may feel that they will ‘lose 
face’ among their peers if they contribute their ideas, 
and challenge the facts taught. 

Class Practices 

By the end of my first semester teaching an upper- 
level environmental seminar course 12 years ago, I 
realized that the class was divided into two groups 
- eager participants and non-participants. Not all of 
the students in the latter group were international 
students; some were shy, reticent Canadian students. 
However, all the students in this class are required to 
report, orally and/or in writing, the significance of 
current research on a range of environmental topics, 
to question arguments presented in class, and offer 
their viewpoints. Therefore, I had to initiate changes 
that would help all students succeed and improve 
their communication skills, and in some cases, their 
linguistic skills as well. 

The seminar class is capped at 15 students, 
and usually, about 25 percent are international visa 
students. Most have been in the university for two or 
three years and are accustomed to the classroom cul¬ 
ture at Saint Mary’s. However, classroom experiences 
vary widely, and many instructors do not require ac¬ 
tive participation in class. I discovered that some in¬ 
ternational students were still not comfortable speak¬ 
ing English publicly when they had to participate in 
their first assignment. Others (including some Ca¬ 
nadian students) appeared to be very distressed by 
the experience, and found it impossible to take part 
without reading directly from their notes. Since my 
aim was not to embarrass or intimidate students, but 
to provide them with the opportunity to share their 
research and experiences, I had to address the chal¬ 
lenges that they were facing. By doing so, I believed 
that I would improve conditions for everyone in the 
classroom. 

On the first day of the semester, I now try to 
get to know my students and give them the oppor¬ 
tunity to get to know each other. I want to find out 
the range of class expertise, their countries of origin, 
countries visited, issues of interest, and likes and dis¬ 
likes. Many international students will not volunteer 
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this information orally, but are usually happy to write 
answers to my questions. This strategy helps me 
identify those who are eager to speak out, those who 
will only speak when directly asked, and those who 
remain silent. I explain what is expected and how I 
see my role in the classroom as a facilitator, rather 
than as just their teacher. 

Throughout the semester, I invite a range of 
speakers to visit the class from community organiza¬ 
tions, political parties, local municipalities, the Nat¬ 
ural History Museum, federal or provincial govern¬ 
ment bodies, consulting companies, and universities. 
Prior to the speaker’s visit, I devote a class to discus¬ 
sions/debates/oral presentations that are related to 
the theme of the forthcoming seminar. This provides 
students with background knowledge and the oppor¬ 
tunity to formulate questions for the speaker. Inter¬ 
national students frequently struggle with this type 
of format. They know that they are required to par¬ 
ticipate in class but, due to their previous educational 
experiences, it can be an agonizing process for them. 
Oral presentations can also be daunting. To help 
them become more confident, non-Canadian stu¬ 
dents are encouraged to present issues related to their 
country of origin that are associated with the theme. 
As a result, the rest of the class learns a new perspec¬ 
tive and lively discussions often ensue. Students who 
seldom voice an opinion usually relax when they talk 
about a topic that is familiar to them, and when they 
find that others are eager to learn about their culture 
and how their country addresses particular environ¬ 
mental concerns. 

Many students have negative perceptions 
about the debate format, but collaborative work can 
foster a greater understanding and a respect for dif¬ 
ferent cultures, breaking down stereotypic views. 
However, students often prefer to work in their own 
cultural groups. Studies in Australia found that the 
majority of students choose groups where individuals 
feel “comfortable.” Such groups are from similar cul¬ 
tures, think in a similar manner, share similar person¬ 
alities, and have a similar sense of humour (Mullins, 
Quintrell, & Hancock, 1995). When I first started to 
run the seminar class, I encouraged students to pick 
their own groups, decide on their debate roles, decide 
who speaks first, who takes the most difficult posi¬ 


tion to defend, and choose the format of the debate 
(formal vs. informal). I discovered that this could re¬ 
sult in debates that were ‘painful,’ or sometimes too 
competitive, resembling a boxing match with only 
the debaters participating and everyone else afraid to 
say anything. I found it best to ‘break up’ the groups. 
Dominant students (i.e., outspoken ones) should not 
be permitted to debate against those more inhibited 
in speech, and international students needed to be 
represented on both teams to encourage discussion 
of global issues. 

The first debates of the semester are now 
treated as ‘trial runs’ and I guide each student through 
the whole debate process. We choose the topics as a 
class to make sure that everyone is familiar with the 
material, and I assign the teams, roles, and speaking 
order. Students, who are initially very timid about 
speaking, gradually find themselves becoming more 
involved in class. I try to assign them a debate role 
that allows them to prepare most of the material in 
advance so that they can attempt to predict the argu¬ 
ments of the opposition and prepare responses. This 
is especially helpful where language proficiency is 
somewhat weak. 

Not all problems relate to international stu¬ 
dents. Domestic students may not participate in class 
because they are introverted, disinterested in the ma¬ 
terial, or unprepared for the day’s lesson. While inter¬ 
national students may be silent for the same reasons, 
one has to be aware of problems related to linguis¬ 
tic proficiency, cultural experiences, or educational 
background if success is to be attained in this type of 
classroom format. 

How successful have I been in improving 
performance and engagement in the classroom? At¬ 
tendance has increased dramatically over the past 12 
years (from about 70 percent to more than 90 per¬ 
cent), partially because I evaluate class participation 
using a rubric that is made available to the students 
on the first day of class. Students also evaluate each 
other (anonymously), helping them learn how to cri¬ 
tique the work of others, and ultimately their own 
work. Comments on course evaluations indicate that 
most students, not just my international or shy ones, 
feel that they have improved dramatically in their 
ability to interact with others and research and pres- 
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ent information in oral or written format. Therefore, 
by continually addressing the challenges of our inter¬ 
national students we help all of our students. Allow¬ 
ing international students the opportunity to share 
their cultural backgrounds and experiences enriches 
everyone in the classroom. 

Finally, even though my seminar class in¬ 
volves a small number of students, I incorporate 
many of the same techniques in my large first-year 
class (65-75 students). This has enhanced my satis¬ 
faction as a teacher and the enjoyment and academic 
achievement of the students. Each year presents new 
challenges and new opportunities, and learning to 
deal with them in new ways fuels my enthusiasm for 
teaching. 
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